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Vor. XII JUNE, 1903 


TEMPERAMENT IN POLISH ART 


Several years ago the president of the Warsaw Fine Arts Society 

confided to the writer a grievance against Americans generally. So 
many of us, he declared, persist in calling Munkaczy the greatest 
of Polish painters. 
It is not that we do 
not appreciate and 
recognize the great- 
ness of the Hun- 
garian artist whose 
brush created the 
matchless ‘‘Christ 
Before Pilate,’’ the 
Varsovian ex- 
plained, it is that 
we ignore other 
Polish artists whose 
works are equally 
great. 

The recent 
death of the Polish HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ 
painter Henryk By Leon Wychulkowski 
Siemiradzki, well 
known over Europe as the king of theater curtain painters, has 
reminded the world of art that it is as deeply indebted to Poland in 
the matter of painting as in that of music. Siemiradzki’s curtains in 
the theaters of Cracow and Lemberg satisfy every demand of the 
artistic taste. The allegorical groups are so well balanced, so subtly 
conceived, and yet so plainly just the right combinations. Equally 
as famous as a painter of field scenes and as the artist of ‘‘The 
Torches of Nero’’ and ‘‘Phryne,’’ Siemiradzki was also a master of 
chiaroscuro. ¢ 

There is a Roman arbor scene in the gallery in Warsaw which is 
worth a journey to Europe to see. I entered the room on a cloudy 
day and wondered why the sun seemed to have come out just enough 
to shine on this painting, mottling the foliage of the vine over the 
arbor and checkering the stones with patches of vivid, living sunlight 
and shade—the warm light and cool shade of sunny Italy. But there 
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was no rift in the clouds. Then I looked for some concealed electric 
lights, cunningly placed to illuminate the canvas. But it was the 
painter’s brush unaided which had suffused the scene and made it 


ILLUSTRATION FOR THE LORD’S PRAYER 
By Josef Mencina Krzesz 





glow as with life. 

Polish art has 
always vividly set 
forth the tempera- 
ment of the race, 
a temperament 
which, while 
pleasure-loving, is 
pervaded so thor- 
oughly by the zal. 
There is no Eng- 
lish equivalent for 
this word. It de- 
scribes the emo- 
tional soul of the 
Slavonic. race, 
dominated by the 
note of despair. 
Natureand history 
have combined to 
draw the Slav soul 
tense. Happiness 
and variety of life 
are very desirable, 
but they seldom 
breed artists or 
exquisite tempera- 
ments of any kind. 
Monotony was on 
the face of nature 
when she turned 
it toward the 
Slav. Severity is 
the mood in which 
history has always 
regarded him. 
And he has re- 


sponded by tuning all his art to the “‘heights and depths of a divine 
despair.’’ Polish art, in every phase, thus reflects Polish experience. 
Melancholy and sadness have ever been the portion of the Slav. 


Even when he is gay the effort is often evident. 


The country in 


which he lived originally, and in which so many of his race still live, 
is not cheerful. There is much snow in winter, and even in summer 
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the coloring is dull. Dun, neutral tints cover the face of the land- 
scape on the plains, the home of the race. Where there is color it is 
not varied. A pine forest in Lithuania, the neutral reds and browns 
stretching unbroken 
for many miles, is 
one of the most 
beautiful and mad- 
deningly monoto- 
nous sights I have 
ever witnessed. 
The whole land- 
scape in Russia and 
in the greater part 
of ancient Poland 
is lacking in relief 
and character. The 
only vivid coloring 
is on the dress of 
the peasants, who, 
it would seem, en- 
deavor to supply by 
art and handicraft 
what nature has 
withheld. 

The vast, tree- 
less, gently undu- 
lating plains invol- 
untarily make one 
sad. The eye glides 
over seemingly in- 
finite space like the 
wastes of the ocean 
which lose them- 
selves on the hori- 
zon. Where does 
the earth end and 
the sky begin? No 
landmark rests the ILLUSTRATION FOR THE LORD’S PRAYER 
eye, no hill, and By Josef Mencina Krzesz 
for many miles, no 
trees. The mind is overcome by a vague feeling of unrest. Invol- 
untarily, it seemed, my companion on part of the journey over the 
steppes turned and said, ‘‘Wie traurig!’’ ‘‘How sad!’’ I echoed. 

History has been even more severe than nature on the Slav. His 
biography is a tragedy, and he himself has generally been the victim. 
For centuries he was the prey of the savage nomads from Asia. 


Se 
Ras 
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DROP-CURTAIN IN THEATER AT LEMBERG 
By Henryk Siemiradski 


Bloody, fierce conflict, battle constant and to the death, for his home 
and family, has been his lot. The sense of insecurity and apprehen- 
sion never left him. As regularly as the winter rolled around, 
Sienkiewicz tells us, the Poles said, ‘‘In the spring the horde will 


’” 


come. 
Another powerful factor in the development of the Slav has been 


his geographical situation. Constant, close contact with Eastern 
peoples has inoculated him with some of the Eastern mysticism and 
fatalism. This is noticeable even in the Pole of to-day, though he 
does so strenuously insist upon his pure Occidentalism. The influ- 
ence exerted by the repeated onslaught of Turk and Tartar can be 
traced in Polish custom and costume, art and architecture, poetry and 
politics. The national costume itself has a strongly Oriental cast 
about it. If you watch the Polish aristocrat and Polish peasant as 
they walk almost side by side in the procession of Corpus Christi, you 
cannot fail to note the flaming reds and yellows, the turban effects, 
the gorgeous Eastern combinations of feather, sash, girdle, boot. 
You see it also in the peasants with their long white cloaks, with 
flaming skirts often slashed and spangled with color. I have seen a 
Cracovian costume that might easily have been mistaken for that of 
a Kurd or an East Indian, except that the colors are rather more 
artistically blended. 

The most casual observer will note the dash of the Orient in Polish 
architecture. The dome, even occasionally approaching the minaret, 
the arabesque tracery, the rich, kaleidoscopic, byzantine effect of the 
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decorations in the churches—all partake of the symbolism of the 
Orient. One of the greatest of all Polish poets, Slowacki, sings like 
a mystic bard of Teheran. Added to the melancholy and volcanic 
resignation burned into his soul during centuries of struggle with 
nature and man, all the mysticism, fatalism, sensuousness, of the 
Orient surged up against the Pole, broke, and when it ebbed, the 
impress, the savor remained. The restless intellectual vigor and 
military genius of the Occident nerved his breast and arm as he 
struggled, but it could not quite turn back the undercurrent from 
Asia. These influences and many more must be understood and 
reckoned with before one can begin to grasp what has burned in the 
soul of a Chopin, a Slowacki, a Malczewski. 

On a small side street in Cracow is a quiet, unobtrusive house, its 
rooms lined and littered with curious implements, trappings, and 
paraphernalia of centuries gone. Knights and ladies, men of church 
and chargers of war, could rise to mass and feast and battle in these 
rooms if there were only some angel of Ezekiel to make the dry bones 
of vestment and weapon instinct with life. The very bones them- 
selves are not lacking. From a glass case on the wall, surrounded 
by half-finished sketches, grins the skull of the great Kazimierz 
(Casimir), king of Poland. A dozen years or more ago the master 
hand which could make these worthies of generations past glow on 
the canvas as with life itself laid down his brush. Before ‘Jan (John) 


THROUGH THE LILY FIELDS 
By Piotr Stachiewicz 
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Matejko exhibited his painting 
‘*The Sermon of Skarga’’ in Paris, 
1864, none but Frenchmen had 
taken the Versailles prize for paint- 
ing. Poland’s historical painter, 
who established the Academy of 
Painting in Cracow, and was really 
the dean of the Polish school of 
art, began, in 1864, to paint the 
‘‘critical moments’’ in Polish his- 
tory. 

Historical scenes, chiefly bat- 
tles, covering four centuries of his 
country’s history, make up Ma- 
tejko’s work. ‘‘The Homage of 
Prussia,’’ one of the most famous 


of these canvases, represents Duke 
Albert of Brandenberg doing hom- 
age to the Polish King Zygmunt 
(Sigismund) in the market-place 


A CARPATHIAN MOUNTAINEER 
By Constantin Laszczko 


of Cracow. This was in the 
early years of the sixteenth 
century, while Prussia was 
yet a fief of the Polish 
crown. ‘‘Sobieski before 
Vienna’’ and the ‘‘ Battle of 
Griinwald’’ are perhaps 
equally great creations. The 
first pictures the Polish king 
receiving the plaudits of the 
Viennese after his gallant 
rescue of their city from the 
Turks. The Griinwald can- 
vas shows Prince Witold, of 
Lithuania (then part of 
Poland), in the very flush of 
victory over the turbulent 
Teutonic knights. In the 
‘Sermon of Skarga’’ the 
artist has seized upon a 
‘‘critical moment’’ of judg- 


ment, not triumph. The ‘ 
. : KING SIGISMUND AND HIS QUEEN 
central figure is the priest py A. Grottger 
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Skarga, prophesying the downfall of Poland if the Poles do not 
mend their ways. There is something majestic, like the prophets 
of old, in the face of the brave priest as he stands before the Diet 
preaching and warning the proud, fractious nobles of the woes that 
will come upon their country through their lawlessness. Pride, 
power, and disso- 
luteness stand out 
on some of the 
faces before him, 
while on others can 
plainly be seen re- 
morse, and on 
others, fear. There 
is no blur of heads 
as the figures fade 
into the back- 
ground. Each face 
has its own clear- 
cut individuality. 
For this painting 
the artist was dec- 
orated at the Paris 
Salon. 
Matejko’s fidel- 
ity to detail is 
wonderful. History 
itself is not more 
accurate. When 
his canvases con- 
tain two hundred 
figures (as they THE MERMAN 
sometimes do), this By Constantin Laszczko 


means that two 
hundred different individuals or types have been studied with labori- 


ous, studious care. The painter occasionally forgets his perspective. 
In the end he auite ruined his eyesight. Historic faces can often be 
recognized in his work, and sometimes he uses himself as a type. 
When the tombs of the kings in the Wawel Cathedral in Cracow 
were opened, Matejko took the skull of King Casimir the Great to 
his studio. Several months of study of the whitened bone and the 
trappings on the wall resulted in a splendid canvas of the monarch, 
as near to the man himself, it is believed, asa photograph. Matejko’s 
was a beautiful, patriotic character. He gave away his best paintings 
as free gifts, nor would he accept any return for his marvelous resto- 
ration of the church of Panna Marya (the Virgin Mary) in Cracow. 
The paintings of Arthur Grottger are almost as popular with patri- 
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otic Poles as those of Matejko. His crayon drawings ‘‘Warszawa,’’ 
**Polonia,’’ and ‘‘ Lituania’’ (‘‘ Warsaw,"’ ‘‘ Poland,’’ and ‘‘ Lithuania’’), 
allegorical representations of the three divisions of the commonwealth, 
are especially fine in their bold, artistic insight. Grottger’s working 
years were, unfortunately, so short—they were only six—that his 
contributions to Polish art are not numerous—a cause of deep regret. 

The modern school of Polish painting, however, has not followed 


IN THE CHURCH 
By Josef Chelmonski 


Matejko. Symbolism and melancholy lie too deep in the Polish 
temperament to remain silent for long. Although the past quarter 
of a century has seen the realism of the two Kossaks with their 
splendid horses and battle scenes, and the landscapes of Brandt and 
Chelmonski, the tendency is toward the allegorical groups of 
Siemiradzki, the neurotic, often obscure, symbolism of Malczewski, 
and the idealized types of Stachiewicz, who is of the new school of 
illustrators. 

Malczewski’s canvases always remind me of De Quincey’s ‘‘Con- 
fessions of an Opium Eater.’” He would have made splendid presen- 
tations of scenes from Slowacki’s ‘‘Kordjan.’’ His first well-known 
paintings—a series on Siberia depicting the horrors of the mines and 
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the sufferings of the Polish exiles—were masterly in the way they 
caught the stern reality but beautiful heroism of the martyrs. They 
were not, however, the Malczewski milieu. His most famous paint- 
ing, finished three or four years ago, is entitled ‘ ‘Melancholy,”’ and 
it isa thoroughly characteristic product of the artist's creative brain. 
In subject it is mystical, and more, it is fantastical. What Malczewski 
means by his fantasies perhaps no one but himself really knows. But 


PRAYING FOR A BLESSING ON THE HARVEST 
By Piotr Stachiewicz 


the technique and the coloring are wonderful. Entering the Austrian 
building at the Paris Exposition, this great painting, with its mad rush 
of figures, struck the eye with a bewildering force. Looking at it as 
a.whole, the impression one received was overwhelming, and even 
without thoroughly understanding the thought, the spectator felt that 
the painting was a masterpiece. 

The names of Falat, formerly court painter to His Majesty Francis 
Joseph, Wyczulkowski, and Mehoffer are in the lists of every art exhi- 
bition. Falat is at present the head of the Art Academy in Cracow, 
and is especially noted for his snow scenes. His figures are delight- 
ful. Mehoffer was decorated at the last Paris Exposition. Stachie- 
wicz’s crayon illustrations of peasant legends, a number of which were 
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exhibited in Paris in 1900, were pronounced the best subjects for 

‘‘half-tone’’ work shown in many years. The crayon work of 
Wlodzimierz Tetmajer has a fine rich softness. Tetmajer has made 
a specialty of peasant types. He has studied the peasant for many 
years and must certainly have the courage of his convictions, for he 
married a peasant woman and is the father of quite a family by her. 

The modern spirit of symbolism run riot, known as ‘‘impression- 
ism’’ (in Polish Secessya—Secessionism), has found exponents among 
Polish artists. Purple cows, green roses, impossible mermaids, ladies 
with mysterious draperies which begin nowhere and apparently have 
no end, and vegetation conventionalized and etherialized till it needs 
a map and a dictionary to explain it—the idea, or lack of idea, is the 
same, whether one sees it in the studio of the late Aubrey Beardsley, 
in the pages of Munich Jugend, or on the walls and windows of the 
church of the Franciscans in Cracow. 

A genuine sympathetic touch, as well as a true artistic insight, is 
required to treat peasant types, as the Munich Art Exposition of I901 
showed. This was possessed by Josef Mencina Krzesz, a Cracovian. 
In his seven allegorical tableaux illustrating the Lord’s Prayer, Krzesz 
has brought out beautifully the humanity, the fundamental humanity, 
of this universal human cry, by showing the Christ always very near 
the needy children of the soil in all their life experiences. 

Although so well known in the salons of Paris, Berlin, Dresden, 
Munich, and London there is very little work by Polish artists in this 
country. The Russians have been much more fortunate than their 
fellow Slavs in this respect—every art-lover knows the Verestchagin 
canvases. A few paintings by Polish artists were exhibited at the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, but afterwards removed. At the present 
time I have not been able to discover in this country more than a 
dozen really noteworthy canvases from the brushes of Polish artists. 
Three of Jan Chelminski’s are in a New York gallery: ‘‘ Marechal 
Bessieres,’’ ‘‘The Aide-de-Camp,’’ and ‘‘Yorktown, Oct. 17, 1781."’ 

Jan Chelminski began his art career by appearing at Munich in 
1874. Ten years later he came to New York, where his studio 
became the favorite resort for sporting and racing men interested in 
seeing their favorites on canvas. Many a winner at the Cedar 
Hurst (Long Island) races was painted by this artist. ‘‘First Flight’ 
and ‘‘Full Cry’’ were especially noteworthy in the graphic way they 
combined the portraits of the actual members of the Meadow Brook 
Hunt with vivid scenes of hunting life. Chelminski also exhibited 
frequently in London, and among his later well-known canvases are 
portraits of English and Russian royalties. Some of his best pictures 
are in private galleries in this country. A fine perspective and a rare 
fidelity to local color are, perhaps, the most distinctive qualities of 
Chelminski. 

‘“‘Pris aprés la foire, Ukraine,’’ by Josef Chelminski, is in the 
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possession of a Washington gentleman. Wiernsz Kowalski’s ‘‘Wed- 
ding Party’’ and Wlodzimierz Tetmajer’s ‘‘Shyster’’ are in Chicago. 
That is nearly all the representation of Polish painting in a country 
which knows Poland’s music so well. 

The noble monument to Mickiewicz in Cracow is also a monument 
to the art of its creator, Cyprian Godebski, the most eminent Polish 
sculptor, who is well known in Paris. His friends are fond of telling 
a good story at hisexpense. Some years ago the citizens of a French 
provincial town ordered from Godebski a monument in honor of their 





THE SERMON OF SKARGA 
By Jan Matejko 


good mayor. When it arrived they were horrified to see the green 
tinge which, alas for their unappreciative eyes, the sculptor had spent 
so much labor in bestowing. So they straightway polished it to a 
beautiful bronze ‘‘shine.”’ 

Some of the most strikingly original work in bronze to be found 
among the products of modern sculptors are the busts of Constantin 
Laszczko, of Cracow. There is a Rodinesque vigor and originality 
about his goral (Carpathian mountaineer) heads. The marble busts 
of Kosciuszko and Pulaski in the Senate wing of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington are the most noteworthy pieces of Polish sculpture in this 
country. Their creator, Henry Dmochowski, lived in Philadelphia 
for many years, working as Henry de Saunders. He went the way of 
so many Polish patriots in the revolution of 1863, dying in the service 
of his fatherland. * Louis E. VAN NorMAN. 


* For additional examples of Polish art, see following pages. 








PLEA FOR A NATIONAL ART GALLERY 


I believe in a National Art Gallery for America with all my heart. 
It is a most desirable thing for the country. We cannot get along 
without it in the future as in the past. After all, in the civilization 
and enlightenment of a nation, art is the final test. This is how we 
judge all nations for all ages. We do not care so much for the 
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SOBIESKI BEFORE VIENNA 
By Jan Matejko 


material triumphs of a people so long as we can know their art. This 
has been the governing principle of the world since history began. 
We go on discovering things about nations, but we judge them finally 
by the art that remains rather than by anything else. The art of 
Greece immortalized that country, for her sculpture and literature 
rendered her immortal. So with the Aztecs and the ancient Egyp- 
tians, both examples of the truth of my statement. They were cen- 
turies being understood, but were finally best known by and through 
their art. 

Ours is the only large government in the world to-day with any 
pretensions that has no national art emulation through national 
fostering. France, England, Italy, Germany, Spain, and Russia, as 
governments, all render tribute to art by lending aid for its develop- 
ment and perpetuation, in some form or other. Of these nations, 
France easily leads the world in the lavish spending of money from 
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se 


the public 
treasury for sus- 
taining art. She 
has acted as a 
protectorate 
over art for 
centuries, and 
to-day leads the 
world in taste. 
So with Ger- 
many; not so 
extravagant as 
France, she is 
anyhow an easy 
second, and the 
work of her 
artists for hun- 
dreds of years 
has been safe- 
guarded under 
the dominion’s 
jealous care. 
Italy to-day 
values her art 
treasures so 
highly that a 
private owner 
of a great mas- 
ter’s painting 
would be im- 
prisoned were 
he to take it out 
of the country 
for final sale. 
Art in Italy 
is a part of the 
country’s chief 
assets, and has 
been worth mil- 
lions in the way 
of actual rev- 
enue. Art is 
one of the great 
sentiments of 
Italy that time 
makes stronger. 





KORDETSKI ON THE WALLS OF CHENSTAHOVA 
By Jan Matejko 
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Personally, I know of nothing better calculated to establish us 
among the nations of the earth than this jealous, zealous watching 
and preserving as a nation the country’s art. It is as certain to reflect 
the temperament and taste of a people in a given period as that the 
stars shine to illuminate the heavens. It is far too serious a matter 
to be considered lightly, and a President who would be the means of 
instituting a national art gallery deserves to be canonized. If art 





VENGEANCE OF JURAND 
By Batowski 


conduces to happiness or culture in the individual, it will refine a 
people—and refinement is something to be prized in any country. 

Twenty years ago the masses of this country knew so little of 
classical music that a symphony by the Boston orchestra would not 
have drawn a corporal's guard outside the few leading musical cen- 
ters. To-day we have progressed so far that the permanent orchestra 
has developed in a score of cities. This is merely a form of art that 
is growing in its appeal to popular favor. When a summer resort can 
maintain for a whole season a Damrosch symphony orchestra, we are 
making art advances that are real. The founding of a national art 
gallery will be another and a more enduring, as well as a more impor- 
tant, step in the development of elevated taste in the nation. 

The effect of this national art gallery would not be felt soon. 
Not for a long time. Perhaps it would take a full century for its full 
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force to be felt—maybe two centuries. But it would come, and the 
longer we delay it the farther off are we from the fulfillment of our 
proper destiny, and from those ideal paths of civilized enlightenment 
we all so much desire. Art is refining and elevating unconsciously. 
We are moved by it as by magnetism. It is a species of hypnotic 
mastery of the senses that we do not understand. So our legislators 
are losing valuable time in not giving this matter the urgent attention 
its importance demands. Warships are not more important than art. 
With one we conquer nations by force; with the other we accomplish 
the same result by enlightenment. We shall only be truly great as a 
nation when the torch of liberty enlightens the world through the 
nation’s art. 

However, as I| just said, no great work can be projected instantly. 
Immediate effect cannot be looked for. The whole thing will be a 
matter of slow growth. Our national legislators should learn not to 
look upon art as among the luxuries. It is as necessary to the suc- 
cessful development and extension of commerce as the raising of 
cotton or corn. This supports my original statement, that art is the 
test of civilization, and is an evidence of a nation’s strength. It 
appeals to the intellectual development of all classes, and shows itself 
in all advances of whatsoever character or trend. 

As to the location of a national art gallery, I favor New York, 
not from prejudice, but because I recognize this city as the great art 
and commercial capital of the nation. Paris is France and London 
is England in a much truer sense than New York is America, 
but with the present expansion of New York the time is not far away 
when we shall have a population and commercial importance as great 
as Paris and London combined. Great as a world power, we are 
to-day rivaling Europe in some directions in our art. And now is 
the time for our government to lend it aid, and help make American 
art lead the world! Tuomas Moran. 
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WORK OF THE ARUNDEL SOCIETY. 


The exhibition of color prints from lithographic stones after old 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch masters, which was recently arranged 
for the Lenox Library, New York, calls special attention to a form 
of art which has ever been popular with print collectors, and inciden- 
tally makes perti- 
nent a short account 
of a devoted asso- 
ciation in England, 
which for fifty years 
or more sought to 
popularize color 
work and to put 
before the public 
at large fac-similes 
or reproductions as 
faithful as possible 
to the originals of 
many of the world’s 
masterpieces. I 
refer, of course, to 
the Arundel so- 
ciety, whose work 
was generously rep- 
resented in the ex- 
hibition. In these 
days of striving 
after new effects, 
IN THE GARDEN or of developing 
By Josef Mehoffer new means, the ef- 

forts of former 
workers who have applied themselves to the popularizing of art are 
apt to be forgotten, and the following little bit of history, therefore, 
scarcely old, but well-nigh forgotten, will be of interest to the readers 
of BrusH AND PENCIL. 

The Arundel Society, or the Society for Promoting the Knowledge 
of Art, was founded in 1848, by a number of art amateurs, including 
John Ruskin; Layard, the excavator of Assyrian cities; Lord Herbert 
of Lea; and the Marquis of Lansdowne. . The Dilettante Society had 
already done something to perpetuate works of Italian art which 
seemed likely to be destroyed, owing to the indifference of Italians 
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LYGIA 
By Piotr Stachie 


See article on Polish Art 
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and the disturbances agitating the peninsula during the former half of 
the last century, but these gentlemen were concerned—on the one hand, 
at the ignorance of the British public in regard to primitive Italian 
painting; and on the other, that frescoes, oils, and tempera pictures 
would disappear from the face of the earth, leaving no accurate repro- 
duction behind. 

So the Arundel Society was formed, with a name in honor of 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, Lord High Marshal of England, 





THE MILLRACE 
By Ferdynand Ruszczyc 


w ho in his day was spoken of as ‘‘the Mzcenas of the politer arts,’ 

‘the father of vertu,’’ etc. He seems to have been the first English- 
man to have imported any great number of statues from Italy and 
Greece, with which, about 1614, he adorned the gardens of Arundel 
house. He used as his scout to obtain pictures and sculptures one 
William Petty, an uncle of the Sir William Petty who figures so exten- 
sively in those lucubrations which Samuel Pepys intrusted in cipher to 
his inimitable diary. 

At first the Arundel Society went in for Italian frescoes, partly 
because Michael Angelo is reported to have extolled fresco as a 
masculine art, calling oil-painting feminine, partly because the fres- 
coes in Italy were in a dangerous condition and seemed to need saving 
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by reproduction 
more than any other 
branch of painting. 
Oils were to come 
in the second rank. 
As for sculpture, it 
was decided that a 
separate depart- 
ment should be 
created for that. 
Later on the primi- 
tive Flemish and 
Dutch pictures were 
undertaken. Thus 
the great apostle of 
the pre-Raphaelites 
was one of the pro- 
moters of a publica- 
tion which was to 
rescue from obliv- 
ion, if the  origi- 
nals perished, the 
early Italian works 
he so greatly ad- 
mired and also to 
IN DEEP SORROW popularize the 
By Theodor Axentowicz prim itives. 

How well the 
work was done could be seen at the Lenox Library by those 
who happen never to have seen the Arundel prints. It was found 
that England could not supply the craftsmen needed for the 
undertaking. So a German, Herr Griiner, was engaged, and the 
lithographic stones were engraved by a German firm. The art of 
lithography itself may be claimed by Germany. That country sup- 
plies the best quarry “for the stones hitherto discovered, and to the 
present day, when lithography has dwindled in importance, notwith-. 
standing the occasional revival of it by Whistler and other artists for 
their own works, Germany remains the great home of color printing 
from the stone. This, however, does not mean that in Germany the 
services of photography have been neglected. 

In addition to this way of getting reproductions of the old masters, 
the Arundel Society began a series of direct copies, instituted a Copy- 
ing Fund from the entrance fees of members and voluntary subscrip- 
tions, and made exhibitions of these copies in the rooms of the society. 
Until he was incapacitated by illness, John Ruskin adhered to this 
practice on his own account, employing painstaking artists of whom 
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he approved to reproduce in oils or water-colors a great variety of 
Italian work, such as the mosaics in Venice and Orvieto, for museums 
in England. But whether it was that a large number of ‘the best 
works had been reproduced, or because popular favor drifted away 
from these copies, direct, or for lithographic multiplication, the fact 
is that the ardor has given out, and the Arundel is no longer what it 
was. One may say that it has reached the historical stage when it is 
time to sum up what it did for good in its time. 

If one takes such a picture as the ‘*‘ Annunciation,’’ by Fra Angelico, 
one of the many small pictures he painted on the walls of the cells of 
the monastery in Florence, one sees that an attempt has been made 
to reproduce it as it probably looked when just painted, not as it 
looks in this age. The lithographic system is not direct. There is 
the man between who made the copy in colors, and then there are the 
men who engraved for each color the stone that belongs to that color. 
The person who superintends the printing is, of course, very impor- 
tant; he must not 
only understand 
printing, but have 
an eye for color 
which few possess. 
What is the result? 
The Fra Angelico 
tells us. Hereisa 
neat, clean, reason- 
able impression at 
great cost of time 
and money, from 
which the savor of 
the original has 
evaporated. The 
result must be un- 
satisfactory in the 
extreme, unless 
that original, to be- 
gin with, is of the 
same neat, clean, 
and reasonable sort 
as the copy—which 
the real master- 
pieces are never! 

This has be- 
come in time so 
clear to connois- 
seurs that they 
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ferred a good photograph of the original colored on the spot by some 
artist who has the requisite sensitiveness to color, one by no means 
always found even among artists of no small fame. 

One might have supposed, and doubtless the eminent dilettante 
who founded the society did suppose that frescoes, at any rate, 
owing to the somewhat hard and flat method of their making, would 
be peculiarly grateful in adapting themselves to the old-fashioned 
color lithography. Yet if one examines the print after Massaccio and 
Filippino Lippi, ‘‘Sts. Peter and Paul Raising the King’s Son from 
the Dead,’’ in the Beancacci Chapel, at the Carmine, Florence, one 
sees that the grainy quality of the fresco is not reproduced and the 
peculiar cool depth of the original is missed. On the other hand, the 
oils by the brothers van Eyck lack the richness and glow of that 
medium. There is, in fact, a deadly effect of average, of common- 
place, over most of these color prints which seriously impairs their 
value to artists and sensitive amateurs. Ruskin may not have felt 
this, for he was absorbed in many other things, and indeed approached 
art from the literary side, his great value as a critic consisting in his 
power to rouse people to think of art through his splendid gift of 
rhetoric. 

Comparing the modern color-print as aided by the photograph 
with these color-lithographs one finds that within certain limitations 
the later is the better method. It does not eliminate entirely the man 
between. But while restricting the number of colors which it can 
reproduce with faithfulness, it does render exactly the drawing of the 
original and some of the colors. It will even reproduce the grain of 
the wood or canvas, a thing that is of great importance in many old 
pictures; and while by no means a method which is perfect, yet on 
the whole it approaches far closer to the original than the cold and 
lifeless products of the lithographic stone. N. A. 
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SOME RECENT ART SALES 


The paintings owned by the estate of Henry Sheldon of Brooklyn 
were sold at public sale in Philadelphia. Among the most notew orthy 
pictures was J. L. Gérome’s “‘Tiger Hunt in India,’’ which brought 
$1,300, and a Augusti Bonheur’s ‘‘Castle in Fontainebleau 
Forest,’’ for which $1,800 was paid. <A large Bouguereau, entitled 
“*Innocence,’’ cman a mother coming down some steps and 


carrying a child and a lamb in her arms, brought $7,400. A Ziem, 
representing the ‘‘Grand Canal, Port du Rialto, Venice,’’ sold for 
$3,900. And an exquisite pastel by Jules Breton, ‘‘The Gleaner,’ 
brought $3,000. A J. L. Géréme, an interior scene of ‘‘Prayer in 
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the Blue Mosque,’’ sold for $1,450. ‘‘La Jeunesse,’’ by Lefebvre, 
brought $1,000. A large picture, ‘‘Le Murmure de la Source,’’ by 
Seignac, a pupil of Bouguereau, sold for $850; and a highly colored 
Laissemeut, ‘‘In the Garden of the Vatican,’’ brought the same 
amount. ‘‘An Algerian Guard,’’ by Pasini, sold for $825, and a 
good example of Ralli brought $800. An interesting water-color by 
Rosa Bonheur, of a ‘‘ Deer 
in the Forest,’’ sold for 
$700, a satisfactory price. 
& The sale of the collec- 
tion of ancient and modern 
pictures belonging to the 
late Eugene Lyon took 
place in the Galérie 
Georges Petit, and brought 
together a large number of 
collectors and dealers. The 
total realized was 315,960 
francs ($63,192). The 
highest price paid was for 
a Corot, “‘Paysan a Cheval 
Dans la Campagne,’’ which 
fetched 73,000 francs 
($14,600). Eleven years 
ago, at the Alexander 
Dumas sale, it brought 
40,000 francs ($8,000), so 
that its value has increased 
33,000 francs ($6,600). 

& Advices from Paris say 
that the two days’ sale of 
the Arsene Alexandre col- 
lection at the Georges Petit 
Gallery realized $33,924. 
A Renoir pastel, ‘‘The OVER THE 'THORNY PATH 

Bathers,’’ brought $1,460, _—_—By Piotr Stachiewicz 

and a plaster bust, by 

Carries, ‘‘A Russian Beggar,’’ $740. M. Daumier’s “‘Le Fardeau”’ 
brought 14,000f. ($2,800); M. Fantin-Latour’s ‘‘La Source’’ went to 
M. Felix Girard for 6,950f. ($1,390); M. Le Renoir’s ‘‘La Baigneuse 
Accoudee’’ and ‘‘La Baigneuse,’’ two nude pendants, brought 
11,000f. ($2,200); M. Cagnacq-Pettit paid 2,350f. ($470) for M. 
Raffaelli’s ‘‘ Vue de St. Etienne’’; M. Dumont-Blot gave 1, 150f. ($230) 
for M. Toulouse-Lautrec’s ‘‘Le Refectoire’’; M. Helleu’s ‘‘La 
Lecture’ brought 1,850f. ($370); and M. Dannat'’s ‘‘ Daria la Bonita’’ 
1,820f. ($364). 
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MOONRISE 
By Jan Stanislawski 


& Raeburn’s portrait of Sir John Sinclair of Ulster was sold at 
Willis’ auction rooms to Martin Colnaghi for $73,500. A Gains- 
borough picture of the duchess of Devonshire fetched $47,250. 

&# At the sale of modern pictures and drawings from the collection 
of the late Ernest Gampart, consul-general for Spain, at Christie's, the 
following are some of the prices: ‘‘ Dedication to Bacchus,’’ by Sir 
Alma-Tadema, on the panel exhibited at Chicago in 1893, $29,400; 
‘*On the Alert,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, $16,275; ‘‘The Picture Gallery,”’ 
by Sir Alma-Tadema, $13,125; ‘*A Noble Venetian,’’ being a portrait 
of J. L. C. Meissonnier under that guise, by himself, dated 1866, 
$7,180; ‘‘A Foraging Party,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, $6,560; ‘‘Fair at 
Seville’’ and ‘‘The Sick Child,’’ by J. Domingo, $4,885; ‘‘Le Chien 
de Chasse,’’ by Rosa Bonheur, $2,885; ‘‘St. Vincent de Paul,’’ by 
L. Bonnat, $2,625. 

# The recent sale at Christie’s of the F. Manly Sims collection of 
old masters did not create much interest except in one instance, and 
this was quite unexpected. Late in the sale there was offered a set 
of twelve sketches, illustrations in charcoal, and wash, by Fragonard. 
Nobody seemed to take much interest in this set at first, and when 
the bidding started at the small price of five dollars no one dreamed 
that such a sensational fight for the possession of these modest look- 
ing drawings, yet rare works of art, would ensue. Bidding waxed 
keener and keener, and much amazement was displayed among many 
of the spectators when $500 was reached. But they had more cause 
for surprise when the money ran up with rapidity until $5,000 was bid. 
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It was then discovered that a sharp contest was taking place between 
Messrs. C. Barnard and Eyles. Still up went the price for what 
these gentlemen considered was a treasure to be won. After an 
exciting contest Mr. Barnard came out wisner at a cost of $5,300. 

&* That William Blake’s work has lost none of its value to collectors 
is shown by the following prices paid for various of his productions 
at a recent sale at London: ‘‘Songs of Innocence and Experience,”’ 
colored, 1818, $1,500; ‘‘The Book of Thel,’’ eight plates, 1879, 
$385; ‘‘Europe,’’ seventeen plates, 1794, $1,015; ‘‘Urizen,’’ twenty- 
seven plates, 1794, $1,535; ‘‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ twenty- 
seven plates, $1,300; original inventions for ‘‘L’Allegro’’ and ‘‘I] 
Penseroso,’’ twelve drawings in colors, $9,800; ‘‘Illustrations of the 
Book of Job,’’ original drawings and proof engravings, 1825, $28,000. 
The total for eighteen lots reached the sum of $48,881. 

# A sale of pictures at the hotel Drouot realized 48,000 francs 
($9,600). The principal prices were ‘‘Scotch Greyhounds,’’ by 
Troyon, bought by M. LeRoy, for 18,000 francs ($3,600); ‘* Reverie,”’ 
a figure of a woman, by Lenoir, bought by M. Cahn for 13,300 francs 
($2,660); a ‘‘ Femme a |’Eventail,’’ by Lenoir, which brought 10,000 
francs ($2,000). Lenoir, it is said, received 150 francs ($30) for 
painting ‘‘Reverie,’’ twenty years ago. 





YORKTOWN, OCTOBER 17, 1781 
By Jan V. Chelminski 























WORK OF S. L. WILLARD IN PICTORIAL PHO- 
TOGRAPHY 


The time has happily gone by when critics, schooled to regard 
sculpture and painting as par excellence the fine arts, feel called upon 
to deny to photography a place in the same category. True it is that 
photography, in the 
name of the beauti- 
ful, has perpetrated 
a woeful number of 
abominations; but 
true it also is that 
during the last few 
years it has given, 
and at the present 
time is daily giving, 
to the public works 
that as truly merit 
the appellation “fine 
arts’’ as do the other 
artistic products of 
skill and genius that 
have elicited the 
world’s plaudits. 

For a time the 
discovery of Da- 
guerre in making 
pictures by sunlight 
excited extravagant 
and false hopes, 
which were bound 
to react against the 
camera as a means 

~ ef recording ac- 
POVERTY 
By S. L. Willard ceptable scenes and 
From a Gum Bichromate Print thus increasing the 
world’s store of 
the beautiful. Like all other agencies employed by mankind, photog- 
raphy has its limitations. The special quality that was extolled at 
the outset was that of securing an exact definition, and it secured 
this primarily by the fact that it was a strictly mechanical means of 
reproduction. From the beginning, therefore, emphasis was laid on 
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the very characteristics which artists are wont to eliminate, and the 
fell effect of this was very soon observable in artistic circles. 

It requires only an inspection of some of the early products of 
photography to find in unpleasant evidence the witness of the 
machine. The early photographs are simply registers of facts, and 
they imply that the photographers were more concerned with the 
machine than with 
the artistic quality 
of its product. 
Photographs dat- 
ing back to the 
40's” are _ stiff, 
formal, character- 
less,  imartistic. 
They are pre-emi- 
nently machine- 
made. The dev- 
otees of the fine 
arts, so called, 
were not slow to 
discover this, and 
the high hopes ex- 
cited by the cam- 
era were speedily 
dashed, partly by 
the subserviency 
of the operators to 
their newly _ in- 
vented machine, 
and partly by the 
discredit cast upon 
it from an artistic 
standpoint by 
those devoted to 
the olderand more _ DESPAIR 
common forms of By S. L. Willard 

: : From a Gum Bichromate Print 

pictorial expres- 

sion. Everything 

has to have its crude beginnings, and in the crude beginnings 
of photography, artists of the pen, the burin, the needle, and the 
brush could see no evidences of a rival in art expression. The devel- 
opment of the last few years, however, has materially turned the 
tables. Photography, through the devoted efforts of a few gifted 
workers, has forged ahead till it has in a large measure cast off the 
shackles of the machine. In portraiture it is safe to say the photog- 
rapher rivals, if he does not excel, the old-time painter—and this is 
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said whether we consider his product from the standpoint of fidelity 
of likeness or from that of style, pose, or artistic accessories. In 
landscape, too, the workers with the camera have achieved signal 
success, and we have today bits of nature which in tone, color, com- 
position, are as worthy of consideration as pictures pure and simple 
as anything that has been produced by the world’s masters with brush 
and palette. 

For the high development of present-day photography much 
credit is due to the gifted workers of Vienna who in 1899 organized 
the Viennese Photographic Salon as a protest against the Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain, now known as the ‘‘Royal,’’ and 
later to the so-called ‘‘Linked Ring,’’ a body of men and women who 
set for themselves the task of upholding picture photography to its 
highest possible standard. We in America take great pride in point- 
ing to our Innesses, Martins, Davises, Murphys, Sargents, and a long 
list of other exemplars of the pictorial art. Should we not take equal 
pride in pointing in photography to our Kasebiers, Days, Whites, 
Keileys, Eickemeyers, Dyers, Stieglitzs, and the other men and 
women who have labored long and faithfully to abolish the machine- 
like qualities of the early photographs and make the product of the 
camera not merely a register of facts but a recorder of thought and 
feeling? 

Among these workers who have regarded the camera much as 
painters have regarded the palette and brush, and who have striven to 
remove or at least disguise its limitations, should be classed S. L. 
Willard, of Chicago, a name well known in photographic salons, but 
one less known to the art-loving public than the merit of his pictures 
warrants. Mr. Willard is not a professional photographer, but a man 
devoted to the onerous duties of business pursuits. His work with 
the camera is primarily a matter of love, a diversion and recreation. 
Not being dependent upon his art for a livelihood, he has worked 
leisurely and lovingly, and has produced many of as charming plates 
as are to be found in the whole range of pictorial photography. 

He has a well-equipped private studio in his home, and he has 
worked for years as the whim or the spirit has moved him, with no 
thought of financial returns from his art, but simply and solely to see 
how far he could make his instruments subserve his artistic sense, to 
what extent he could overcome its limitations, and in what measure 
he could make it co-operate with him in the production of beautiful 
pictures. Working in this way it is only natural that he should be 
willing to work hours, days, and even weeks, in the development of a 
single plate, just as many a painter has been loath to take a canvas 
from his easel. Had there been the first element of commercialism 
in his work, it is to be doubted if his art would have attained its 
present high level. His prints bear the earmarks of leisurely effort 
intelligently directed. 
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A year or more ago Charles H. Caffin gave expression to certain 
facts confronting the photographer which I may be pardoned for here 
quoting. Said he: 

‘*There are two distinct roads in photography—the utilitarian and 
the zsthetic; the goal of the one being a record of facts, and of the 
other an expression of beauty. They run parallel to each other, and 
many cross-paths connect them. Examples of utilitarian photo- 





THE MEADOW STREAM 
By S. L. Willard 
From a Gum Bichromate Print 


graphs are those of machinery, of buildings, and engineering works, 
of war scenes, and daily incidents used in illustrated papers, of a large 
majority of the views taken by tourists and of the great number of 
portraits. In all these the operator relies upon the excellence of his 
camera, and in developing and printing aims primarily at exact 
definition. 

‘*Examples of the intermediate class are photographs of paintings, 
sculpture, and architecture, which, while first of all useful as records 
of works of art, are treated with so much skill and feeling for the 
beauty of the originals that they have an independent value as being 
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LOTUS EATER 
By S. L. Willard 


themselves things of beauty. Pre-eminent in this class is the portrait, 
which gives a truthful record of the individual’s characteristics, at the 
same time being so handsome as a picture that we enjoy it apart from 
any consideration of its being a good likeness. 

‘*Lastly, there is the photograph whose motive is purely zsthetic; 
to be beautiful. It will record facts, but not as facts; it will even 
ignore facts if they interfere with the conception that is kept in view; 
just as Corot in his paintings certainly recorded the phenomena of 
morning and twilight skies, and just as certainly left out a number of 
facts which must have confronted him as he sat before the scene, his 
object being not to get at facts, but to express the emotions with 
which the facts affected him. 

‘*The point to be noted is that while in the first class the photog- 
rapher succeeds by mechanical and scientific means, in the two latter 
he must also have sympathy, imagination, and a knowledge of the 
principles upon which painters and photographers alike rely to make 
their pictures. He must understand the laws of composition, those 
also which affect the distribution of light and shade; his eye must be 
trained to distinguish ‘‘values’’; that is to say, the varying effects of 
light upon objects of different material, and the gradual changes 
of the color in an object according as it is nearer to or farther from 
the eye; these involve technical knowledge which may be acquired; 
in addition, there must be the distinctive sense of what is beautiful in 
line and form and color which may be developed by study. And lastly, 
the natural gift of imagination, which conceives a beautiful subject and 
uses technique and instinct to express it.’’ 
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These accepted facts Willard fully recognizes, and these qualifica- 
tions he amply possesses. The mere record of facts has little con- 
cerned him, but to make his camera register a fleeting mood of man 
or nature, express an idea in terms of line and color, make visual a 
poetic thought—this has been his aim and ambition. And the prints 
herewith reproduced afford abundant evidence of the success he has 
attained. Willard early caught the true inspiration of the artistic 
photographer, set his standard high, and has ever been an enthusi- 
astic worker, and an ardent promoter of everything calculated to give 
the camera the rank which, in his opinion, it deserves as a picture 
producer. Said he, in a recent conversation with the writer: 

‘*Pictorial photography as now practiced by serious workers has 
reached a definite place as an accomplishment. It has attracted 
strong artistic abilities, and some of the work in the field of photog- 
raphy is admitted by even conservative judges to entitle it to a place 
among the older and better established arts. Indeed, the world is 
getting out of the habit of condemning a picture because it is a photo- 
graph, and photographs with dignified pictorial qualities are sought, 
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By S. L. Willard 
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as they should be, by people of discriminating tastes. In a word, the 
public recognizes that the photographer’s work may be high art. 

‘‘The photograph has reached its present level, however, as any 
high degree of perfection can only be reached, through the patient 
and earnest strivings of the worker. All eyes are upon him, and he 
knows that the goal in the field of photography is not to be reached 
without patient study, prolonged experiments, and vexatious disap- 
pointments. As there are in all lines of endeavor, so there are in 
photography enthusiastic workers to whom the mechanical media of 
picture-making are wholly subservient to the aim to secure artistic 
feeling; and the apparatus of picture-making in photography, which 
was at one time considered the all-essential thing, is now regarded 
much as the painter’s palette and brush; that is, as mere accessories 
to the end. 

‘‘Another thing should be noticed. The earnest photographer 
has become a severe critic of his own work, and has in the past few 
years developed a peculiar competent judgment of the elements that 
enter into the making of a pleasing picture. He is already making 
use of a variety of artistic media, and chooses with no uncertain instinct 
the colors and effects that give him the best results for the subjects 
he depicts. In. fact, the photographer may be and often is an artist 
in all that the word properly implies, and his art must rise or fall 
according to his courage and his faithfulness to his aims. 

One would naturally expect a worker with the camera who enter- 
tained views such as these to be an enthusiast in his art. Willard is 
an enthusiast in every sense of the term. He is an advocate of photo- 
graphic salons and at the same time is equally strenuous in his 
advocacy of purging these exhibitions of everything that savors of 
mere commercialism, and of the efforts of those amateurs whose 
work, however promising, does not warrant by its intrinsic merit, a 
place in such exhibitions. According to his view, admission to a 
salon should mean a certain honor, and should impiy not merely inter- 
est in the camera and its possibilities, not merely, if one may so 
express it, graduation frem the kindergarten stages of the art, but 
actual attainment that places the worker above the common ruck of 
amateurs and dilettanti. 

That his contention is right no one will gainsay. The true artist 
with the camera should glory more in a dozen or more plates all as 
nearly as possible masterpieces in conception, composition, and man- 
ipulation than in hundreds or thousands of prints, all of which fall 
below the dead level of mediocrity that seems to be the ultimate goal 
of so many would-be pictorial photographers. The commonplace, 
the merely passable prints, should be for the photographer what 
studies are for painters—products interesting enough perhaps as an 
evidence of conscientious effort, but prints nevertheless for the work- 
er’s portfolio and not for the public, for the studio and not for the 
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exhibition-hall, a witness of shortcomings and an incentive toward 
renewed endeavor rather than finished products to be paraded before 
the public. 

In photography as in every other art it is a case of many being 
called but few chosen, and pictorial photography to-day has no greater 
enemy than the fledgling artist who is over-ambitious to show his 
work before that work possesses the qualities that command respect 





THE MODEL AT LUNCH 
By S. L. Willard 


and elicit admiration. Willard has not sinned in this way. He has 
been content to show only those prints which have satisfied his artistic 
sense. In everything he has done that has been offered for public 


-attention he has striven for some thought, some sentiment, in short, 


some idea worthy of being presented in artistic guise. He, of course, 
has had his failures, like every other earnest worker, but he has also 
had his ‘*triumphs,’”’ and he is ambitious to have his reputation rest 
upon and be gauged by these triumphs. 

There is scarcely a print offered in connection with this article that 
does not merit this appellation. The ideas expressed are refined and 
ennobling, and the prints are characterized by those qualities that 
recommend themselves to the cultured and thoughtful. In ‘‘Where 
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the Trout Do Bite,’’ ‘‘Willows,’’ ‘‘Gathering Shades,’’ ‘‘The Meadow 
Brook,’’ and many another print of similar character, we have bits of 
nature transcribed with absolute fidelity to fact, and at the same time 
with all the poetry and feeling with which an experienced painter 
invests his canvas; 
in ‘‘Study Head’’ 
and ““Portrait of 
Miss M.,’’ we have 
examples of frank 
poetic portraiture; 
and in ‘‘The Cup,’’ 
‘Despair,’ and 
plates of similar 
character, we have 
a thought or senti- 
ment expressed 
with all the force 
and charm with 
which artists in 
other media have 
sought to invest 
their pictures. 

It is to be re- 
gretted that Wil- 
lard’s time is so 
largely monopol- 
ized as to preclude 
a more assiduous 
devotion to his 
camera. He is a 
true artist in every 
sense of the term, 
and prints such as 
are here reproduced 
are a genuine pleas- 
PORTRAIT OF MISS M. ure. It should be 
By S. L. Willard said in this connec- 

tion, that much of 
the subtlety of the photographs accompanying this article is lost in 
the process of reproduction. But that is unavoidable, since the 
engraver’s camera cannot record the elusive qualities upon which 
prints of this character depend so much for their beautv. The element 
of color is almost wholly lost, and the black and white of a printed 
page offers but a sorry substitute for the harmony of tone which a 
skillful photographer can produce. * Epwarp ARTHUR Ray. 

* For other examples of Mr. Willard’s work, see following pages. 
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The Guildhall exhibitions in London have a distinctive character 
of their own, and while the displays given usually lack the charm of 
novelty, they frequently have an interest that far transcends that of 
the shows of contemporary work commonly given in the other impor- 


tant galleries. 
Being loan ex- 
hibitions, they 
have little con- 
cern for the 
year’s doings in 
art, but they are 
always arranged 
for a special 
end, and it 
should be said 
that they rarely 
fail of their pur- 
pose. Inaword, 
they are not less 
an educational 
opportunity 
than an artistic 
treat. 
Primarily, 
the show of this 
year is one of 
work by earlier 
and modern 
painters of the 
Dutch school. 
It is a large sub- 


_ ject for compar- 


atively small 
space, espe- 
cially as the 


largest room in the Guildhall Gallery is given over to an entirely 
separate collection. The earlier masters have suffered the most. As 
far as they are concerned, more could easily have been made of the 
limited opportunity. For when so little could be shown, it seems that 
this little should have consisted of one or more masterpieces by each 
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of the great masters, instead of a few fine paintings and many inferior 
works of interest to nobody but to the various dealer in attributions. 

There are pictures by Frans Hals and Rembrandt that one need 
not be a Morellian to refuse to those painters, who surely would turn 
in their graves could they know that such performances were being 
foisted upon them. But then there is also one fine portrait by each 
that the artist and the art-lover would travel many long miles to see. 

‘‘Admiral De Ruyter,’’ by Hais, lent by Earl Spencer, is a strong 





DEEPENING SHADOWS 
By S. L. Willard 


study of strong character. It is a three-quarter length, the figure 
posed with as much feeling for the commanding force of the man as 
for its place on the canvas, the face broadly modeled, and the cos- 
tume of black, with full white sleeves and a white collar, put in with 
the technical freedom that makes Hals seem so very modern —yet 
what modern could be quite so supremely skilful? You feel the 
strength of a man born to lead and to conquer in this portrait by the 
Dutch master, even as you do in the Admiral by Velasquez. 
Rembrandt's portrait of his son Titus, as a youth of thirteen, lent 
by a French collector who calls himself Monsieur X., has been seen 
in recent years at the Rembrandt shows in Amsterdam and London, 
and needs no description. But to see it again is to feel again the 
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beauty of the face and the splendor of the color. This canvas is 
assuredly a very remarkable performance by an unusually gifted artist. 

Perhaps it is because these two pictures give the standard of Dutch 
art in the past that so much else of the old work strikes one as trivial 
and insignificant. But there are still a few other fine things, which 
would merit extended notice did space permit more detailed discussion. 

When it comes to the modern painters—and there is no link 
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THE WILLOWS 
By S. L. Willard 


between them and the giants of the seventeenth century—the chief 
merit seems to be in the unusually large and representative series of 


-paintings by Matthys Maris, an artist who now rarely exhibits—who, 


for that matter, now rarely produces. Many of his most beautiful 
pictures, done before he became a slave to his ideals, belong to Eng- 
lish and Scotch collectors. Never, perhaps, have such a number been 
hung together. There is, therefore, an admirable chance to study his 
methods and his achievement. One cannot say that the collection 
alters the opinion one had already formed; there is still no question 
that he was most accomplished when he was least vague and elusive. 
It may be that he is now busy in pursuit of far higher ideals, but if 
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these elude him so persistently just as he endeavors to realize them 
on his canvas, it cannot be marveled that in his halting expression of 
them they should escape us altogether. Perhaps this is the reason 
he now finishes so little. 

It must be confessed that much of the work of Jacob Maris seems 
in comparison only a brilliant technical exercise. He was more the 
artist, less the conjuror with the brush, when he was still under the 
influence of his brother Matthys, and painted such sober, quiet little 
pictures as the well-known ‘‘Peacock Feather,” ‘‘Bird-cage,’’ and 
‘**Shrine’’; also marvels of minuteness and fine reticent color. But 
in later years he painted too much. He gained in breadth without 
ever tumbling into the pitfall of vagueness; but his brown towns, his 
blue milk-pails, even his big lowering skies came to have in them 
something of a trick, a convention. 

However, when he did not dash them off according to recipe, 
when he studied his Holland with sympathy or made you feel that he 
did, he could be very stately and dignified, and the large ‘‘River and 
Windmills’’ and ‘‘Gathering Seaweed,’’ the small ‘‘Souvenir of 
Dordrecht”’ and ‘‘A Small Bit of Delft,’’ show him at his very best. 

Israels, likewise, has been the victim of over-production, the tool 
of his sentimental public. His pathos, too, has gradually become a 
matter of recipe, and more often than not degenerates into sheer 
mawkishness and sham. As Mr. Henley puts it, ‘‘his appeal is all 
too obvious. He makes no secret of his design upon your tears.’’ 

Willem Maris, the least distinguished of the three brothers, is not 
seen to advantage. Mauve fares better, and many of the landscapes, 
and studies, and animals by him justify a reputation that has suffered 
at the hands of the dealers. Where the exhibition is lamentably 
weak is in the poor showing it makes of men like Breitner and Witsen, 
hanging only one example of the first, only two of the latter, though 
every one who has been to the museum of modern work in Amsterdam 
knows what a vigorous and very personal painter he is. Bauer fares 
no better, though he also deserves greater consideration. Van 
Toorop is ignored altogether. Nor is there anything to suggest that 
admirable black-and-white work is being done to-day in Holland. 
Lonpon. : sx 
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THE STATE STREET BRIDGE, WITH THE MASONIC TEMPLE 
By Albert Fleury 


ALBERT FLEURY, PAINTER 


It is a fact, of no importance perhaps to American art, but still 
one of passing interest, that the many French artists of note who 
have come to this country in the last twenty or thirty years have all 
been birds of passage, so to speak, with, so far as 1 know, the sole 
exception of Albert Fleury, who has made this country his home. 
Beyle, Rajon, Renouf, Benjamin-Constant, De Monvel, Tissot, 
Chartran, among others of less renown, have visited America and 
passed years or months or weeks, and have returned to the Old 
World. Some of them by more or less prolonged residence in this 
country, during which they applied themselves assiduously to their 
art, sought to acquire fame and fortune; but the spirit was weak, or 
the gods adverse, and they gave up the attempt. Fleury’s efforts 


‘were sufficiently successful and his new surroundings became suff- 


ciently endeared to him to induce him to remain loyal to the country 
of his adoption. 

Prior to thirty years ago no French artist of ability, with a pos- 
sible exception now and then, came to visit this country. Early in 
the ’80’s, however, it began to dawn upon the art world of Europe 
that a country of immense possibilities, artistically as well as finan- 
cially, lay on this side of the Atlantic, and visits by distinguished 
foreigners became more frequent. Many American artists went to 
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EN CARENEGE A VILLEIVILLE 
By Albert Fleury 


the renewed associations of his 
youth, since he died at an early 
age. Renouf, the author of the 
‘*Coup de Main,’’ which excited 
such interest in the Boston Mu- 
seum, came to America for six 
successive years to paint por- 
traits, one of the most noted of 
his canvases being that of Gen- 
eral Alger. About 1888 he re- 
ceived a commission for a large 
canvas of the Brooklyn Bridge, 
and it was this commission that 
caused Fleuryto come to Amer- 
ica. Beyle,who paintedthemuch 
talked of picture ‘‘La Mort de 
Coco,’ resided for a number of 
years in New York, returning to 
Paris for the important exhibi- 
tions, and finally for good. Ben- 
jamin-Constant likewise worked 
for upward of ten years in New 
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Europe to complete their 
studies, and Paris naturally 
was their Mecca. Thus, in 
a sense, the Old World and 
the New met, especially in 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and the Julien Academy, 
and gradually an intimate 
knowledge of the American 
art world was acquired by 
Parisian painters. 

About 1880 Rajon, who 
became famous especially as 
an etcher and an engraver, 
came to America and estab- 
lished himself in New York. 
There for ten years he lived 
and worked with no small 
meed of success. He re- 
turned to France, but un- 
happily not long to enjoy 
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York, but he, too, returned 
to Paris, and taught and 
painted his way to fame. 
Fleury came in 1888, as he 
supposed at the time fora 
brief trip, and he is to-day 
a resident of Chicago, a 
teacher at the Art Institute 
in that city, and an emi- 
nently successful mural 
painter whose work is to be 
found in many of the lead- 
ing cities of the South and 
Central West. 

When Renouf came to 
this country to execute his 
commission for the painting 
of the Brooklyn Bridge he 
invited Fleury, who was a 
favorite pupil, to accom- 
pany him as his assistant. 


ALBERT 
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LE JOUR DES MORT A LA CHAMPAGNE 
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prized by the people. 





Together for upward of a year 
they made studies of the river, 
the bridge, and portions of the 
adjacent cities. The picture 
when completed was exhibited 
in New York and was then 
sent to Havre, where it was 
purchased for the Musée de 
Havre, a fitting place for the 
work, since both Renouf and 
Fleury had painted in that 
city for years and their can- 
vases were well known and 


Albert Fleury was born at 
Havre, in 1848, and received 
his early education at the lycée 
of his native town. He began 
his professional career, how- 
ever, in Paris, where he took a 
full course of instruction 
architecture. This probably 
determined him in making 
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mural painting his specialty in later years, to the almost complete 
abandonment of easel-pictures. When war was declared between 
France and Prussia Fleury entered the army, and after the restora- 
tion of peace he returned to Havre, where he was made assistant 
architect. The rou- 
tine of his official 
duties, however, did 
not suit him, and he 
returned to Paris, 
entered the «ccole 
des Beaux Arts and 
became painter. 
For seven years 
he exhibited at the 
Paris Salon, his 
specialties in these 
early days being 
marines and _ sea- 
faring folk. His 
work attracted at- 
tention by its truth 
and harmony of 
color, and espe- 
cially by the fine 
atmospheric effects 
which he produced. 
He was always a 
lover and a close 
student of nature, 
and besides he al- 
ways followed the 
practice of painting 
his figures in the 
open air. This 
doubtless accounts 
for the qualities for 
which he became 
distinguished. 
While Renouf and Fleury were engaged in making studies of the 
East River and the Brooklyn Bridge, the Auditorium in Chicago was 
nearing completion. Tempting offers were made to both of these 
artists to take part in the decoration of the fine structure, and Fleury 
accepted an engagement. He made the two big landscapes which 
grace either side of the main auditorium, and which have never failed 
to call from the hundreds of thousands of people who have visited 
the great hall the most enthusiastic encomiums. These are simply 
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FLEURY, 207 
bits of outdoors, poetic in conception, and rich and harmonious in 
coloring, transferred to the walls of the mammoth hall, where they fit 
naturally in the chaste scheme of decoration. He likewise made 
fourteen panels, less pretentious but no less striking, for the banquet- 
hall of the Auditorium. 

These mural decorations brought Fleury well-merited recognition. 
He shortly became one of the instructors at the Art Institute, where 





A WINTER EVENING ON THE VIADUCT 
By Albert Fleury 


he has since conducted classes in his favorite subject. This institu- 
tional connection, however, has only occupied a small portion of the 
artist’s time, and he has ever been an indefatigable worker. Since 
his success with the Auditorium mural decorations he has scarcely 
touched brush to canvas for the purpose of producing easel-pictures, 
though he has occasionally indulged in water-colors and in striking 
crayon drawings, in which he has been remarkably successful in 
depicting the strange beauties of metropolitan life. Mural decoration 
has engrossed the major part of his time. The decorative panels in 
the station at St. Louis and in theaters in Indianapolis and New 
Orleans may be cited as examples of this side of his accomplishments. 
The accompanying illustrations are fairly illustrative of Fleury’s 
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ENTRANCE TO HAVRE 
By Albert Fleury 


work and interests, since they include examples of his early easel- 
paintings, which gave him entrée to the Salon, bits of his artistic -archi- 
tectural drawing, and likewise examples of his crayon work, which is 
in every sense distinguished. These latter are reproduced from a 
former issue of BRUSH AND PENCIL, and their reappearance in the 
magazine needs no apology. Fleury is perhaps the one artist in 
Chicago who has been able to see beauties of mass and color in what 
most of the residents are prone to condemn as unsightly. 

His water-color and crayon sketches have been in the main the 
recreation of idle hours, and have been produced with little regard 
to any possible disposal of them for picture purposes pure and simple. 
Being produced in this way, they have perhaps a greater interest than 
the larger and more pretentious compositions by which the artist has 
acquired his reputation. 

Fleury -is thoroughly conscientious in all his work. The careful 
drilling he underwent in his course in architectural drawing has stood 
him in good stead, inculcating as it did the habit of precision and 
accuracy, which has abided with him throughout his professional 
career. No artist now engaged in mural decoration is an abler 
master of draughtsmanship. No inconsiderable number of his wall 
paintings are topographical or historical scenes, and these are all char- 
acterized by strict fidelity to fact. Moreover, the practice, above 
referred to, of working in the open air whenever occasion permits, 
has given him the faculty of recording fleeting moods and phases of 
nature. Francis E, Towne. 
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# The twelfth annual exhibition of the Capital Camera Club opened 
its doors to the public on May 3d in the Hemicycle Hall, of the 
Gallery of Fine Arts in the Corcoran, Washington. The display this 
year comprised so many good examples of advanced art in photog- 
raphy that the effect, while not of the sensational order, was, by reason 
of its well-balanced quality, homogeneous in the whole, and well 
maintained the interest throughout the entire visit. Two hundred 
and thirty-one contributions and nota really bad one in the show, 
made a very creditable exhibit, and spoke well for the live interest of 
its members, of whom Dr. William P. Herbert is the re-elected presi- 
dent. 

# The Society of Illustrators held its annual meeting recently in 
New York. Arthur |. Keller was elected president, with Henry 
Reuterdahl as vice-president, William Glackens, Louis Loeb, and 
H.S. Fleming making up the board of control. The following artists 
were elected as members: Miss Elizabeth Shippen Green, Miss F. Y. 
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Cory, Mrs. Florence Scovel Shinn, William Hurd Lawrence, E. D. 
Williams, F. Lungren, Denman Fink, and Charles Livingstone Bull. 
The society, which is now in its third year, has already held two 
exhibitions. 

# When the thirty-sixth annual exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society ended at the American Art Galleries, New York, the 
books showed that thirty-five ‘works had been sold for a total of 
$5,255. Colin Campbell Cooper’s ‘‘Sky Scrapers, Broad Street, 
New York,’’ which was awarded the Evans prize, was sold to A. F. 
Hyde for $300. 

* The Scammon Lectureship Endowment was made in the will of 
Mrs. Maria Sheldon Scammon, who died in 1g01. She left to the 
Art Institute, Chicago, a piece of property which netted thirty-eight 
thousand dollars This sum is the Scammon Endowment fund for 
lectures to be given at the Art Institute upon the ‘‘history, theory, 
and practice of the fine arts,’’ by persons of distinction in whatever 
branch they lecture upon. John La Farge was selected to open this 
course of lectures because he is thoroughly versed in the history and 
theory of art, and because he is also a notable practitioner. As the 
president of the Art Institute announced, two names were suggested to 
the committee as eligible for this honor—Charles Eliot Norton and 
John La Farge; and John La Farge was asked to take the initiative 
& Several important additions to the collection of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art were placed on exhibition for the first time with the 
reopening. Most notable of these is the collection of armor of old 
Japan, in the north upper corridor of the new east wing. It is a loan 
exhibit, placed in the museum through the courtesy of Professor 
Bashford, dean of Columbia University. This collection is unap- 
proached in this country, and probably has hardly an equal in the 
world. It represents armor of all the periods from about 1200 A.D. 
to the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the use of armor 
reached its final decline. 

# John Singleton Copley’s celebrated double portrait canvas, which 
portrays Mr. and Mrs. Izard, of South Carolina, has been sold to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. The price is not announced. The 
picture represents Mr. and Mrs. Izard at a table, on which the lady 
leans while her husband holds a manuscript. The background is very 
picturesque. Both figures are graceful, and the costumes are elabo- 
rate. There are few pictures in America which possess more of 
historical and family interest than this one of the famous early 
American portrait-painter. The story of the canvas is itself full of 
interest. 

J. Wells Champney, the well-known artist, was killed recently by 
falling down an elevator shaft in New York. The artist was on his 
way to the Camera club-rooms. When almost at the fifth floor the 
car halted because some workmen were lifting a heavy piece of fur- 
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niture by cable. Instead of waiting for the elevator to drop down to 
the fourth floor, Champney opened the door and took a jump. The 
distance was about four feet, but in the leap his body swung into the 
opening under the car and fell down the shaft. Mr. Champney was 
one of the best known of contemporary American artists. He was 
born in Boston, July 16, 1843, and began his art education with a 
wood-engraver at Boston. Later he went abroad and studied under 
Edouard Frere in Paris and at the Antwerp Academy. In 1882 he 
was made associate member of the National Academy. He married 
Elizabeth Williams in 1875. Mr. Champney worked much on genre 
painting, and since the early eighties he made many pastel portraits 
of notable persons. He exhibited oil- paintings at the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876 and pastels at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893. 
His work was seen frequently at the annual exhibitions. 

& Word has been received from Italy of the death in Rome of 
Dwight Benton, an American artist, well known in Italy and in art 
circles throughout Europe. Among Mr. Benton's best known paint- 
ings are ‘‘The Tombs of Keats and Shelley,’’ ‘‘Sunset in the Roman 
Campagna,’’ “‘Rock Gateway of Lake Pepin, Minnesota,’’ and 
‘‘Giornata di Tristezza,’’ the latter having been purchased by the 
king of Italy. 

& Augustus Lukeman has finished a colossal statue of William 
McKinley for the town of Adams, Massachusetts. The statue repre- 
sents the president standing as if addressing an audience. His head 
is bare, he wears an overcoat thrown back in a characteristic way, and 
while the right hand rests on an American flag, draped over a classi- 
cal bundle of rods, the left hand is outstretched in forcible gesture. 
Modern costume, and particularly the conventional frock coat beloved 
by American legislators, is never so picturesque that it should be 
dwelt on with the insistence displayed in this work of Mr. Lukeman’s. 
Fifty years from now it will be of small consequence that President 
McKinley usually carried his gloves thrust partially into the pocket 
of his overcoat. This kind of realism is not for the sculptor, whose 
work must stand a more severe test than any other form of art. 

& Francis Bartlett has given to the Boston Art Museum a large col- 
lection of antique Greek marbles, bronzes, terra-cotta statuettes, 
medals, etc. The collection numbers several hundred pieces. One 
of the most interesting vases is an Athenian piece dating from about 
500 B.C. It was the custom in Athens for a bride to bathe, on the 
night before her wedding, in water brought from a sacred spring, the 
vessel used for this purpose being a tall, slender amphora of peculiar 
shape. When an affianced bride died before her marriage, a vase of 
this type was placed upon the grave. The one in the Bartlett collec- 
tion is decorated with figures representing the escort of the bride to 
her new home by the bride-groom, whose mother stands at the door 
of the house holding two torches to welcome the pair. 
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# At the suggestion of Ernest Thompson-Seton, the directors of the 
St. Louis Fair have decided to establish a Western Hall of Fame, in 
which there are to be statues of fifty of the men who distinguished 
themselves in the winning of the West. The selection of those to be 
honored, it is proposed, shall be determined by popular vote. Those 
who have been so far mentioned are Coronado, De Soto, and the 
Spaniards on the South. They are followed by the Frenchmen 
Verandrye, Du Luth, La Salle, Hennepin, Marquette, and Des 


AN EXCURSION STEAMER LEAVING THE RIVER 
By Albert Fleury 


Moines. Among the others are Boone, Bowie, Bridger, Beck- 
wourth, Breckenridge, Crockett, Carson, Clark, Frémont, Long, 
Macy, Ross, Pike, Brigham Young, and the English pioneers of the 
East. It is also proposed that there shall be four large historical 
pictures illustrative of deeds of the pioneers. According to the 
present idea as to the building of the Western Hall of Fame there are 
to be four doors opening to the four points of the compass to typify 
the four great gateways, St. Louis on the east, St. Paul on the north, 
Santa Fé on the south, and San Francisco on the west. It is also 
proposed to issue a book giving the lives of the fifty men chosen and 
containing their portraits. The volume would include fac-similes of 
the Spanish, French, and English maps that were compiled in the 
reports of the pioneers. Many of these maps are in the archives of 
Paris and Madrid, and have never been given to jie public. 
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* Two interesting casts have been added to the permanent collection 
of the Corcoran Gallery. They are by Ercole Rosa, the Italian, and 
Antraskosky, the Russian sculptors, respectiv ely, and were presented 
by L. Amateis of that city, under whose direction they were made. 
The originals are in the possession of the sculptors’ families in Europe, 
and it is understood that these are the only casts that have ever been 
made from them. The one by Rosa is a study from life of the head 
and shoulders of a young Italian girl, and the one by Antraskosky is 
a head of John the Baptist on a charger. Both are valuable acquisi- 
tions, being not only strongly modeled and vital, but representative 
of the best sculptural art of the past century. Ercole Rosa, it will be 
remembered, was the sculptor of the equestrian statue of Victor 
Emanuel in Milan, 

and also of the 

famous group of the 

Cairoli brothers in 

Rome. He is said 

to have received 

prizes and honors 

wherever his work 

was exhibited, and 

the Italian govern- 

ment has made a 

collection of his 

smaller sculptures 

for the National 

Museum at Rome. 

It is generally con- — MISERE 

ceded, however, By Albert Fleury 

that the colossal 

nu le figures on the pediment of the palace of finance are his most 
masterly accomplishment. In them, some claim, he reached a height 
not attained since the days of Phidias. Antraskosky was also a man 
of unusual power. Possibly as a sculptor he was inferior to Rosa in 
the matter of rendering, but the beauty and sentiment of his con- 
ception was far superior. 

& The model for the statue of Phillips Brooks, the late bishop of 
Massachusetts, on which Augustus St. Gaudens has been at work, 
is completed. The statue will be mounted on an architectural base, 
which has been designed by Stanford White, and will be placed in 
the triangular space between the north transept and the chapel of 
Trinity Church in Boston. 

&® The equestrian statue of ‘‘Fighting Joe’’ Hooker, by Daniel C. 
French, will stand at the Beacon Street end of the State House 
grounds in Boston. The figure is by French, the horse by E. C. 
Potter. General Hooker is represented with right arm raised on 
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high; the horse is reined 
in, and paws the ground. 
Two portrait statues for 
the interior of the State 
House, ordered of Mr. 
French, are those of Gen- 
eral William F. Bartlett of 
Pittsfield and of the late 
Governor Wolcott. The 
bronze doors for the Bos- 
ton Public Library will 
show draped  symbolical 
figures in relief; thus the 
middle door will have 
‘*Knowledge’’ and *‘Wis- 
dom,’’ the side door fig- 
ures of ‘‘Truth’’ and ‘‘Ro- 
mance,’’ ‘‘Music,’’ and 
‘Poetry. 

#® In memory of Benjamin 
West, the famous American 
painter, who once resided 
at Swarthmore, the citizens 
of that town will erect a 
handsome monument costing twenty-five thousand dollars, by Mac- 
monnies, the American sculptor. It will be placed in the center of 
the town. Rev. Henry S. Jackson is chairman of the monument 
committee. <A society has been suggested. to be known as the Benja- 
min West Memorial Association, the organization to include prominent 
residents all over the country. The Swarthmore College trustees will 
present the old West homestead, on the college campus, to the asso- 
ciation, and it will be restored as near as possible to its original 
appearance. Subscriptions to the monument fund are now being 
received. 

& The bill providing for the establishment of an American Institute 
in Paris, a project which for many years has had the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the leading American artists as well as prominent men of 
letters, passed the Senate, but too near the close of the session to be 
brought up before the House. Miss Smedley, who has labored untir- 
ingly in this cause, has returned to Paris with the purpose of carrying 
on the school which she has organized under this name and feeling 
assured that the much-desired national recognition will be granted by 
the government at an early day. 

# If the plans of the New York Fine Arts Federation do not mis- 
carry the city will soon have a large and imposing building for the 
exhibition of pieces of contemporary art and to provide a social cen- 
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ter for New York’s patrons of the fine arts. Funds for the undertak- 
ing have been promised by a wealthy resident of this city, whose 
name is withheld for the present. Information as to the sum that the 
donor will give is also being kept back, but it is said to be large 
enough to insure the -uccess of the plan. What the federation wants 
now is to interest the city government in the scheme either to the 
extent of providing a site or an appropriation toward the cost of 
one. In most of the European cities, it is said, the municipalities 
have erected or at least support buildings of this kind. 

# Ata meeting of the fine arts committee of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburg, held recently, three valuable paintings were purchased for 
the art galleries. One of them is an unusually important landscape 
by Henry Harpignies, entitled, ‘‘Un Matin Aux Loups; pres Bonny 
Sur Loire’’; the second picture is a small panel by Monticelli, enti- 
tled, ‘‘The Fountain of Youth’’; and the third painting, which is really 
a sketch, is important in size and representative of Mauve’s usual 
method. 

# By the will of the late George W. Wales the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts has lately been enriched by many beautiful specimens of 
pottery, porcelain, ‘and glass of various countries and dates. The 
bequest was made to supplement the many generous gifts of this 
nature made to the museum 
during the testator’s life- 
time. The collection can- 
not yet be shown, owing 
to the large number of 
pieces it contains and the 
crowded state of the Cera- 
mic Room in its present 
condition. During the 
summer this room will be 
arranged, when advantage 
will be taken of the op- 
portunity to show a selec- 
tion of objects from this 
collection. 

& Sixty works have been 
bought from the regular 
academy exhibition in 
Philadelphia. Among them 
are the following five, 
which the academy has 
purchased for its perma- 
nent collection: ‘‘A Hill; 
Early Twilight,’’ by Ben 


Foster; ‘‘C hez Helleu,’’ by MASONIC TEMPLE AND ELEVATED ROAD 
< By Albert Fleury 
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Walter Gay; **La Console,’’ by the same; ‘“‘June,’’ by Miss Violet 
Oakley; and ‘‘Turtle and Lizards,’’ by Albert Laessle. 

&® The Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters elected the follow- 
ing officers for the ensuing year: President, Mrs. J. Madison Taylor; 
vice-president, Ludwig E. Faber; treasurer, Mrs. A. H. Smith; 
secretary, Miss A. M. Archambault; executive committee, Miss 
Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, Miss Louise Wodd; jury of selection, Miss 
Ellen Wetherald Ahrens, George Walter Dawson, Miss Blanche 
Dillaye, Miss Amy Otis; hanging committee, Miss Amy Otis, Mrs. 
A. H. Smith, Miss Louise Wood. Miss Jean Williams Lucas, of 
Hagerstown, Maryland, was elected a member. 

# Thomas Waterman Wood. the artist, died recently of heart disease. 
He was born at Montpelier, Vermont, in 1823. He was well known 
as a portrait-painter, and was one of the founders of the National 
Academy of Design and its president from 1891 to 1899. From 1878 
to 1887 he was president ot the American Water-Color Society. 

* The fine structure erected on Sixty-seventh Street, New York, by 
the Studio Association, on the co-operative plan, is completed. It 
has been built by a number of well-known painters, each stockholder 
owning a studio. Among the directors are Henry W. Ranger, 
R. V. V. Sewell, L. P. Dessar, G. H. Bogert, Childe Hassam, and 
others. The building rises twelve stories and overlooks Central Park. 
& New York has a recent addition to its artistic societies, the Ameri- 
can Water-Color Society, recently incorporated at Albany for the 
avowed purpose of advancing the art of water-color painting. The 
directors are J. G. Brown, James Symington, William S. Robinson, 
Edward H. Potthast, William H. Lippincott, R. M. Shurtleff, and 
Jules Guerin. 
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# One of the Royal Academicians was asked what chiefly character- 
ized this year's exhibition. He replied: ‘‘A high level of mediocrity.’ 

The definition was pretty good. The average is a little higher than 
in 1902, but no picture emerges from the rest so far as to be called 
the picture of the year. No artist has proved himself to be miles 
ahead of his fellows or greatly to differ from them in method. The 
exhibition is chiefly distinguished, first, by a large proportion of 
good, sound work by women artists; and secondly, by the much 
better quality and arrangement of the various exhibits classified under 
the heading of sculpture. This is largely due, in the opinion of a 
correspondent, to the presence on the selection committee of George 
Frampton. Much interesting work is shown which formerly would 
have been rejected as not in accordance with academic conventions. 
The younger members of the academic body are to be congratulated 
on having brought about this change for the better. The exhibits 
number 1,880, compared with 1,726 in 1902. Of this number 788 
are oil paintings, 517 water-colors and miniatures, and 186 sculptures, 
etc. The rejections numbered 15,000, breaking the record. Of 
Irishmen, only J. J. Shannon can be said to have distinguished him- 
self. He sends an excellent full-length painting of young Lord 
Vernon. Mr. Abbey's only contribution, ‘*Potpourri,’” is well hung 
on the line of the chief galle ry. It depicts a white chamber in which 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR THE SORBONNE 
By J. J. Weerts 


four graceful girls are busy with piles of red roses. Mr. Sargent 
shows a single figure. His portraits include Lady Evelyn C avendish, 
Mrs. Joseph Chamberlain, Mrs. Julius Wernher, Mrs. Philip Agnew, 

Lord Cromer, and G. MacCorquedale. Other good characteristic 
works are contributed by F. D. Millet and Frederick A. Bridgman. 
Sir Edward Poynter sends the completed picture, ‘*The Cave of the 
Storm Nymphs,”’ the study for which was shown last year, and which 
at that time was made the ‘subject of an article in BkusH AND PENCIL. 

# There were two collections of water-color drawings of excellent 
quality at the Mendoza Gallery recently. One was a series of fifty 
sketches and drawings among the Perthshire Highlands by Charles E. 

Brittan, a Devonshire painter, who has fallen under the spell of crag 

loch, and mountain burn in the north. His favorite problem is sun- 
shine and mist, and he works it out in moor, glen, and mountain 
road. The other collection illustrated the west of Ireland, and 
included both water-colors and pastels by MaclIver Grierson. He 
takes more interest in the people than in the scenery, and paints them 
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with vivacity and humor in characteristic occupations and conditions, 
such as cutting cabbages, digging potatoes, gathering winter fuel, and 
after the wake. This was the second exhibition of Irish pictures 
opened within a few weeks in London, and offered fresh evidence of 
the era of reconciliation. 

& Eighty pictures by American painters are in the Royal Academy's 
aR exhibition, Berlin. The anion. by request of Emperor 


DEUIL MARIN 
By Charles Cottet 


William, formed an American section, although other nationalities 
are not so represented, the representatives of other countries simply 
sending their works as individuals. His majesty, in giving his rea- 
sons for desiring an American section, said that what he had seen of 
American art was good, and that he thought it was scarcely realized 
in Germany how good it really was. Professor Arthur Kampf, presi- 
dent of the exhibition, asked Gari Melchers, an American member of 
the German Academy, living in Paris, to superintend the American 
division, Twenty- five painters, about half of them living in Europe 
and the other half in New York, have had works ac cepted. Some of 
them, such as William Sergeant Kendall’s ‘‘A Fairy Tale,’’ a prize- 
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ENTERREMENT DE JEUNE FILLE EN PROVENCE 
By Frédéric Montenard 


winner at the exhibition of the American Artists’ Association of 1891, 
have been exhibited elsewhere; but most of the work is fresh. John 
La Farge has a Tahiti landscape; Irving Ramsey Wiles, a portrait of 
Julia Marlowe; Edwin A. Abbey, a theater scene from ‘‘Hamlet’’; 


James J. Shannon, a portrait of “‘Phil’’ May; John Singer Sargent, a 
portrait of Delafosse, the French pianist; George Hitchcock, a 
Madonna; Gari Melchers, a French country gentleman; William A. 
Coffin, ‘‘Somerset Valley’’; William R. Chase, a Japanese lady; Henry 
Ward Ranger, a night view of an armory, New York; and Childe 
Hassam, ‘‘ Washington Bridge.’ 
# It is possible to speak of the Salon of the Société des Artistes 
Francais without indignation, according to report. At every step one 
finds a picture marked by effort and minute painstaking, but it is 
impossible to speak of it in terms of praise, for there are not ten 
painters in it having a love of color and delight in it. It is under- 
stood that one does not come this side of the Grand Palais to see 
Mi but to see pictures for the public; military scenes in which 
Napoleon is eternally represented; mediocre pictures of a voluptuous 
character in which women exhibit their pink anatomy; genre pictures 
representing society in the country; retrospective or nies scenes; 
pictures of vague lands and images of sanctity; and all this is pink— 
pink that haunts one and ends by getting on one’s nerves. It isa 
slimy, washed-out pink, which is, according to the regulations here, 
the pink of cheap satin ball dresses, of cheap sweets, the pink of fresh 
tights, milliner’s pink, and also St. Surplice pink, and Bouguereau 
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pink. It gives one an ache, this taste for pink. It is characteristic 
of women, exceedingly young women and exceedingly old men. It 
seems to be inclosed in these galleries as in a neutral zone of a 
besieged city where women, children, and old men are shut up, espe- 
cially old men. One feels that from year to year the Société des 
Artistes grows older and older, and that there is no remedy for it, 
says the report. How can you make a hors coucours understand 
that it ought to stop; that there is nothing for it but to call fora 
dissolution of the society; it is imperative. This decrepitude is 
marked even in the portrait-painting. 

& Germany proposes to have an elaborate art exhibit at St. Louis. 
The organization of a special commission consisting of leading Ger- 
man artists was recently concluded. Invitations have been sent to all 
the art centers of Germany. The German exhibit will also include a 
number of historical works from the royal collections especially 
designated for that purpose by the kaiser. The kaiser is personally 
directing the preparations for Germany’s exhibit and the construction 
of the German building. The other day two architects presented 
plans to his majesty, showing the prevailing style of architecture to 
be observed in the construction of the German building. It is well 
known that the kaiser is somewhat of an architect and designer him- 
self. He completely changed the plans presented, and the German 
building at St. Louis will therefore be built after special designs 
drafted by the kaiser. 
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& An art exhibition will be held this summer at Cologne as part of 
the jubilee gathering of German Catholics. The display of pictures 
and sculpture concerning sacred history in Germany, particularly the 
Rhine provinces, will be ‘the richest seen in recent years. One gallery 
will contain copies of all important pictures, from the earliest times 
to the present, illustrating the life of Christ. There will also be an 
exhibition of church work in gold, silver, wrought iron, enamel, glass, 
mosaic, and embroidery. 

* Among the prizes offered in connection with the fifth annual 
exhibition of modern art at Venice are three for $300, $200, and 
$100, respectively for the three best critical articles, or series of 
articles, written in Italian, French, German, English, or Spanish. 
This is something of an innovation. 

# The Louvre recently opened a loan collection of Moslem arts 
exhibited in the Pavilion Marsan by the Union Centrale des Arts 
Decortatifs. Many if not most of the noted collectors of Paris sent 
exhibits. Enameled Arab glass of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies, mosque lamps with inscriptions, rugs and carpets with quota- 
tions from the Koran in monumental Cufic letters, ivory carvings, 
Hispano-Mauresque plaques, old brasses from Mosul inlaid with silver 
and gold, Persian and Turkish manuscripts beautifully illuminated, 
are among the loans at an exhibition which will remain open the 
better part of the coming summer. 

* Jules Breton, the well-known painter of French peasants, has 
announced his candidacy for a seat in the Academie Frangaise, 
made vacant through M. Legouve’s death. M. Breton is the eae 
of a number of widely read books, such as ‘‘ Les Champs et la Me 

a volume of poems to which the academy awarded a prize; ‘ sii 
a poem; an autobiography entitled ‘‘La Vie d’un Artiste,’’ ‘‘Art et 
Nature,’’ and numerous criticisms of art. If elected, which is prob- 
able. Jules Breton will be the first artist member of the Academy. 
# Advices from Vienna say that the Milan correspondent of the 
Neues Wiener Tageblatt reports that Leonardo da Vinci’s famous 
mural painting, ‘‘The Last Supper,’’ in the monastery of Santa Maria, 
is now hopelessly ruined. It had beenina deplorable state for a long 
time, and the continued decay of the wall on which it is painted made 
all ‘attempts at restoration futile. Only the head of the Apostle 
Bartholomew and part of the table- cloth are now distinguishable. 
Visitors are not allowed to see the painting. 

* Of no small interest, yet far from generally known, is the fact 
that there is and has been for many years in the Fine Arts Museum 
of Bristol, England, a collection ‘of portraits of men and women 
whose names are closely identified with the early history of the United 
States. These are by James Sharples, an E nglish painter, who with 
his wife made two extended visits to this country in 1796 and 1809. 
Upon the first occasion they went directly to Philadelphia, where 
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Congress was then assembled, and where they were both kept more 
than busy making and copying portraits of ‘the prominent people. 
These Mr. Sharples did in pastel, for a ridiculously small amount, and 
his wife copied in the same medium for less, times without number, 
for admiring relatives and friends. In making a portrait it was the 
painter’s custom to preserve either the original or a replica for him- 
self, and in this way he amassed, finally, quite a collection. His wife, 
who was many years his junior, founded after his death the Fine Arts 
Academy of Bristol, to which at her death her husband’s paintings 
were left. Portraits of Washington, and Martha Washington, of 
Adams, Jefferson, and Madison, of Gouverneur Morris, and other 
equally celebrated Americans are included in the collection, besides 
likenesses of Louis Phillippe and his three brothers, who at that 
time, with Talleyrand, were in exile here. That these American 
portraits are still held in esteem at Bristol was testified this week by a 
letter from the director of the academy to the director of the print 
division of the Library of Congress inclosing photographs of three 
which are still unidentified, asking assistance in this direction. 

& German art periodicals praise highly the organization of the 
Municipal Exposition recently opened in Dresden, and where are 
shown not only elaborate models of the new quarters in Berlin, 
Dresden, Munich, Hamburg, and thirty other German cities, but a 
large number of sketches and plans by noted architects and artists 
for improving old towns and laying out new ones. 

& The new statue of Mr. Gladstone in Westminster Abbey stands on 


the left side of the north transept from Solomon's Porch and facing 
the choir. It is near those of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Sir Peter Warren, Lord Palmerston, Lord Castlereagh, the Earl of 
Chatham, the younger Pitt, Henry Grattan, and Charles James Fox. 
In writing of the statue a London correspondent says: It is not the 


se 


Home Rule Gladiator, with ‘‘the soul of fire incased ina frame of 
steel,’’ like Raggi’s bronze figure in front of the Town Hall, Man- 
chester, with one arm and abnormally long forefinger outstretched in 
masterful gesture, and with the pose of body, expression of face, and 
vigorous but natural action of the great debater in his most earnest 
mood. It is not Mr. Morley’s inspired Agitator of the Bulgarian 
period, who when the nation was going on the wrong track, ‘‘saw 
high in the heavens the flash of the uplifted sword and the gleam of 
the arm of the avenging angel.’’ It is the Grand Old Man, in the 
serenity of advancing years, quietly drawing his doctor's gown about 
him, standing erect in epical dignity, and with benignant face, wait- 
ing calmly for the end of his labors. The figure is well posed, and 
the Oxford robe imparts to it classical dignity and grace. The noble 
head is strongly modeled, the arms are relaxed, and the expression 
of the marble face suggests philosophic gravity and _ intellectual 
repose. 
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&® The scaffolding which has encumbered the Parthenon for the last 
four years has at last been removed, and the magnificent temple, 
which was shaken so severely by the earthquake of 1894, has been 
restored to view without the hideous, but necessary, accessories of 
the workmen. The Erechtheion is now in course of restoration, and 
it has been suggested that the British Museum might take this oppor- 


LA PENICHE 
By Fritz Thaulow 


tunity of giving back to Greece the missing caryatid, carried off by 
Lord Elgin, and replaced by a terra-cotta copy. 

# An international society for the propagation of art for the people 
is being formed in Paris. One of its objects is to create for working- 
men’s’ dwellings cheap artistic furniture, instead of cheap and ugly 
furniture; also, to bring some art into the life of the poorer people by 
the introduction of better wall-paper and other furnishings. It is said 
that many influential persons have become members of the new society. 

# The Boston Museum has just secured a valuable Van Dyck, the 
portrait of Marie Anne de Schoodt. for which the price paid is 
reported as fifty thousand dollars. This canvas, one of the best 
examples of the famous master, was bought by an English collector 
from Edmond Huybrechts of Antwerp, and figured in the Antwerp 


exhibition of 1899. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


‘*Michael Angelo Buonarroti,’’ by Charles Holroyd, imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, is another acceptable accretion to the wealth 
of literature that has been devoted to this master and his work. There 
is no lack of biographies of Michael Angelo—the straw has all been 
repeatedly threshed over since the days of Vasari—and one would 
naturally not expect to find any ap preciable amount of new matter in 
Mr. Holroy d’s book. The author, however, as keeper of the National 
Gallery of British Art, has had unusual opportunities for studying his 
subject, and he has undertaken his task with the double equipment 
of student and artist. Consequently the material presented is well 
digested, and the critical opinions expressed are those of a man 
competent to speak. 

Mr. Holroyd accepts the biography of Ascanio Condivi, the friend 
and pupil of Michael Angelo, as the most valuable, and he, perhaps 
wisely, avoids the necessity of a restatement of the artist’s biography 
by prefixing as the first part of his book a careful translation of Con- 
divi’s work. The second part of the volume may be regarded as an 
appendix to Condivi, and it is in this part that Mr. Holroy d gives the 
fruit of his own study and research. The chapters of this second 
part of the work are identical in number and title with those of the 
first. Consequently the volume under review is nothing less than 
a fresh presentation of Condivi’s work, supplemented by additional 
ch ipters of the author’s valuable explanation and comment. A trans- 
lation is also appended of three dialogues on painting by Francisco 
D’Ollanda, a Portuguese miniature-painter. 

The volume here noticed is the first of a monumental library of 

art designed to be completed in thirty-eight or more volumes. Each 
volume will represent a period rather than an individual artist, except 
in individual instances of men of vast genius, and all will be profusely 
illustrated. Each volume will be written by the leading specialist on 
the period, and the whole will be under the editorship of S. Arthur 
Strong, librarian of the House of Lords, Westminster, and librarian at 
Chatsworth. The series promises to be one of the most valuable yet 
offered to the public on the engrossing subject of the fine arts. 
&® The latest addition to the great masters in painting and sculpture 
series, published by the Mz rcmillan Company, is * Botticelli,” by A. 
Streeter. As regards the biographical and historical portions of the 
book, the author frankly avows his work to be that of a conpiler. 
The descriptions of portnees, however, and the critical opinions ex- 
pressed about them, are stricily original, since Mr. Streeter, with very 
few exceptions, visited every picture described. 
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A long residence in Italy gave him the opportunity of becoming 
intimately acquainted with Botticelli’s works in Italian galleries. The 
opinions expressed in the book, therefore, whether they be in agree- 
ment or disagreement with the views of other critics, have been formed 
in the presence of the pictures themselves, and the author advances 
them as the result of careful and independent study. 

Mr. Streeter has wisely followed a chronological treatment of his 

subjects, thus escaping the necessity imposed by a sulject treatment of 
describing, with possibly resultant confusion. works of different times 
and periods which should be treated separately. The volume, like all 
the other numbers of the series, has a profusion of illustrations. 
& Those who enjoy clever drawings with an idea will relish the 
sumptuous reprint of one hundred cartoons by John McCutcheon, 
recently issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. A few months ago Mr. 
McCutcheon gave his views of the cartoonist’s art in the pages of 
BRUSH AND PENCIL, illustrating the article with selections from his own 
work. His inimitable drawings are thus familiar to the reader. 

George Ade, in a prefatory note to the series of reproductions, 
says that those who have studied and admired Mr. McCutcheon’s 

cartoons in the daily press have doubtless been favorably impressed 
by the two eminent characteristics of his intent: first, he cartoons 
public men without grossly insulting them; second, he _ recog- 
nizes the very large and important fact that political events do not 
fill the entire horizon of the American people. The two character- 


istics thus pointed out perhaps account in a large measure for Mr. 
Cutcheon’s popularity. In his work we admire the brightness or 
uniqueness of the idea, and the gentle humor which diffuses all of 
his drawings. The cartoons selected for reproduction are thoroughly 
representative, being about equally divided between pictorial comment 
on current events and humorous pictures, whose sole purpose is to 
provoke a smile or a happy feeling. 


MLA 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Representative Art of Our Time,” Parts IV and V, edited by 
Charles Holms. John Lane. $1 net each. 

“The Meaning of Pictures,’ by John C. Van Dyke. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 

‘‘Michael Angelo Buonarroti,”’ by Charles Holroyd. Imported 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 net. 

‘Pictorial Composition and the Critical Judgment of Pictures,” 
by Henry R. Poore. The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50 net. 

‘The Hundred Best Pictures,” arranged and edited by C. Hubert 


Letts. Charles Letts & Co. 17 Parts. 25c. net each. 








